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it when it was published, and by her refusal of Sir Edward
Grey's conference proposal. However, Germany by no
means had Austria so completely under her thumb as the
Entente Powers and many writers have assumed. It is true
that Berchtold would hardly have embarked on his gam-
bler's policy unless he had been assured that Germany
would fulfil the obligations of the alliance, and to this
extent Germany must share the great responsibility of
Austria. But when Bethmann realized that Russia was
likely to intervene, that England might not remain neutral
and that there was danger of a world war of which Germany
and Austria would appear to be the instigators, he tried to
call a halt on Austria, but it was too late. He pressed medi-
ation proposals on Vienna, but Berchtold was insensible to
the pressure, and the Entente Powers did not believe in the
sincerity of his pressure, especially as they produced no
results.
Germany's geographical position between France and
Russia, and her inferiority in number of troops, had made
necessary the plan of crushing the French army quickly at
first and then turning against Russia. This was only pos-
sible, in the opinion of her strategists, by marching through
Belgium, as it was generally anticipated by military men
that she would do in case of a European War. On July 29,
after Austria had declared war on Serbia, and after the
Tsar had assented to general mobilization in Russia (though
this was not known in Berlin and was later postponed for
a day owing to the Kaiser's telegram to the Tsar), Beth-
maim took the precaution of sending to the German Min-
ister in Brussels a sealed envelope. The Minister was not
to open it except on further instructions. It contained the
later demand for the passage of the German army through
Belgium. This does not mean, however, that Germany had
decided for war. In fact, Bethmann was one of the last of
the statesmen to abandon hope of peace and to consent to